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^certain. But this must be attributed merely to his goodness of
heart* not to spite.

Everything1 ? Here he is making play with the meaning of the
word everything just as above he did with the word nothing. The
argument is quite futile.

You are compelled to confess this*. Here again is an empty
trifling with the word compelled. For we may well enough be
compelled to doubt by arguments that are in themselves doubtful,
and not to be afterwards retained, as we above noted. They are
indeed valid so long as we do not possess any others to remove our
doubt and introduce certainty. It was because I found none such
during the course of Meditation I, however much I looked around
and reflected, that I therefore said that my reasons for doubting
were valid and well considered. But this exceeds my critic's com-
prehension. For he adds : When you promised valid reasons I
expected them to be certain and free from all doubt, such as are
demanded by your tract*, as if the imaginary brochure which he
has invented would be referred to the statements of the first
Meditation. Shortly afterwards he says : Has there been any time
when you said to yourself with certainty: ' Now without doubt my
senses are deceiving me, and of this I am quite aware,' etc.4? But
he does not see that here again there is a contradiction, because
something is held to be true without doubt, and at the same time
the very same thing is doubted. What a man he is !

Why so confidently assert, 'sometimes we dream'? Here again
he errs, but without evil intent. For I asserted nothing at all
confidently in the first Meditation, which is full of doubt, and
from which alone all these statements are drawn. He could in it
find equally well: 'we never dream/ and 'we sometimes dream/
When shortly afterwards he adds: Nor do 1 at all see how you
make the following inference. 11 dont know whether I am awake
or dreaming; therefore I sometimes dream*'; he ascribes to me
a style of reasoning worthy only of himself, because he is so
good-natured.

What if that sly fellow (the evil Spirit) presents all these
matters as doubtful and unstable when they really are quite reliable*?
Here it is clear, as I pointed out above, that he treats doubt and
certainty as though they existed in the objects, not in our thought.
Otherwise how could he pretend that I propounded something as

1 Of. p. 273.                     2 Cf. p. 273, middle.                    8 Of. ibid, last par.
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